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its Pact of Organisation. There was to be a Permanent Council, composed of the Foreign Ministers of the three countries, which was to meet periodically, and there was to be a Permanent Secretariat.1 The decisions of the Council had to be unanimous., and the activities of the Little Entente were restricted to diplomatic and military defence against certain external dangers, with the intention, or rather the pious hope, of strengthening such cooperation in the international field by some degree of economic cooperation. The Little Entente had been prepared for during the period of Hungarian rule by cooperation among the oppressed Slovak, Rumanian and Southern Slav minorities,2 and had thus some chance of developing into a new organisation for the collaboration of the nationalities formerly oppressed by the Empire. The fact that it did not evolve beyond the stage of an organised alliance, or, to use the most flattering description, a very loose confederation with greatly restricted aims, is the best proof of the reluctance of most people, in all the countries concerned, to accept far-reaching restrictions on their national independence. Even those few politicians who advocated some combination, between the groups of states organised in the Little Entente and, later, in the revisionist group, preferred to speak of Dauubiiiu cc confederation " rather than ofec federation ". In a book devoted to the problems of federalism we have evidently to start, not from any real results of international organisation achieved in the Danubian countries, but from the conditions created by the downfall of the Hapsburg Empire.
In Austria and Czechoslovakia the revolution resulted, with a minimum of internal crises, in the establishment of progressive but non-socialist republican regimes. These were supported by the working classes, under an overwhelmingly moderate reformist leadership,3 and by the democratic tendencies within the peasantry. In Czechoslovakia the regime was supported also by the bulk of the national middle classes, and in consequence proved very stable, apart from the minority questions. The post-1920 reaction resulted in no more than a partial shift of political leaders hip within the combination described to the
1 See Freytntf-Loniighoven, in Uagw Recucil, Vol. LVT, and J. Neustadt in The Czwhoslovak Tear-book of International Law., London, 1942.
a Sec HodZa, op. cit., pp. 25, 39, 40.
n In Czechoslovakia, a very strong wing (in 1938 probably a majority among the Slovaks, and also of the Czech organised workers) was Communist. But party allegiance is, in this connection, less important than the general conditions of existence : and Czech Communists enjoyed many more chances of positive reform work than, say, Hungarian left-wing Social Democrats, and made use of them.